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religious experience altogether, and in their case also it was some-
what different from the normal; yet if they had not arrived at
theories of authority opposed to that of the Catholic Church by
means of the humanistic study of the Bible, they would probably
have become ecclesiastical or secular statesmen, certainly not
rebels. Nor, although nationalistic or other enthusiasms greatly
assisted the progress of the Reformation, would it have finally
succeeded in any country if the leaders had not been able to
proclaim and to put into visible practice a definite theory of
authority to supplant the old. For one of the secrets of the success
of Catholicism has always been, and was in the age of the Reforma-
tion, the fact that it can offer to those in perplexity the assurance
of an unquestionable authority, and can promise to its members
that when their faith temporarily fails they can still cling to the
knowledge that the Church cannot be mistaken. The Reformers
could succeed only by providing a substitute for what was
provided by the Roman Church.
From these considerations it seems reasonable to conclude that
the Reformation hinged on the question of authority, and this
conclusion is confirmed by the Protestant Schoolmen's action in
erecting the infallible Bible as the sole and sufficient authority for
Christian belief and practice. It is, moreover, implicitly accepted
by Protestant historians when they call the Bible the formal
principle of the Reformation, and by Catholic historians when
they charge Luther with making private judgement into the
criterion of truth and repudiating the wisdom and authority of
the Church.1
We are, then, justified in expecting from the Reformers some
assistance towards the solving of the problem of authority. But
the value of that assistance is diminished at the outset by one
important fact: whereas everyone who reflects nowadays on the
problem must regard as a possible answer the suggestion that
there is no authoritative source of religious truth, no one in the
age with which we are concerned either conceived such a solu-
tion or would have considered it for- a single moment. All thinkers,
whether they were Catholics, Lutherans, Anabaptists, Zwinglians,
Calvinists, Socinians, or whatever they were, agreed with one
voice that there is an authoritative source of religious truth; the
question that divided them was: what is it? Therefore when we
speak of the answer given by the Reformation and the Counter-
Reformation to the problem of authority, we have to remember
1 So H. Grisar, Luther, I, vi, passim.